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SCULPTURE IN PHILADELPHIA. 

Grant, Franklin, et al. 

*J*0 the visitor or critical resident Philadelphia has little in the way 
of good sculptural work to point to with pride or satisfaction. 
In brief these may be referred to as Fremiet's Joan D'Arc, located 
in a charming spot in the east part of Fairmount Park. The figure is 
soft in/its lines, with a good balance, making the pose an easy one, and 
devoid of obtrusive romance. Wisdom guided both the head and hand 
of Fremiet in his choice of his model, since experience proves that the 
salient features of courage are more often encompassed by the petite 
body than in the over-developed Amazon. Armed cap-a-pied Joan 
rests her feet lightly in the stirrup, left hand holding the single rein, 
and right arm extended holding aloft the banner of the Fleur de Lis. 
The horse is a la Fremiet, short, chunky — a composite of the 
Flemish, Dane, and English. 

Within half a mile of this, at the foot of Lemon Hill, is to be seen 
the " Lioness Carrying to her Cubs a Young Boar," by N. Cain, 
pupil of Ruse, Guionnet, and later the pupil of the great and well- 
beloved Barye. 

Faithful and observant in the tenets of his art, Cain may be said to 
have remained always the great student of a greater master, one to de J 
pict the animal world with that calm sense of dignity in the develop- 
ment of its brute force and serenity — the power, that is, to make the 
weaker give way to the dominant powers of the stronger. 
. Gazing on trie group one recognizes the master hand that is able 
te-extract from the onlooker a vein of pathos.asigh of gladsome joy. 

The proud carriage of the mother lioness, showing her three young 
cubs the unfortunate young boar, held by the scruff of the neck, its 
setdceous coat drawn up between the massive jaws of its conqueror, 
arid' paws helplessly hanging in that piteous sense of humility dis- 
played by cat and dog alike when capitulating for mercy in the bands 
of man, mark it as one of the few worth looking at. 

Over on the west side of the Park, mounted on a six-foot pedestal, 
may be seen Edward Remys* " Two Hudson Bay Wolves." The 
group, life size, depicts the one wolf somewhat on an elevation, hav- 
ing between his jaws the hind leg of a deer, while his fellow below, 
standing with fore paws resting on the neck of the victim in a pose of 
srtarling defiance, gaunt, hungry, and ferocious, ready to slay or be 
Slain in equitable adjustment of a wolfish desire. 

Barye, the inimitable, is represented by a replica of his well-known 
" Lion- and the Serpent." This has been advantageously placed on 
the outer edge of Rittenhouse Square, where young and old alike 
may gaze upon the reserved strength of the lion, as he cautiously 
casts his head, while keeping his weather eye open for any treacher- 
ous move to be made by his hissing, spitting, venomous tormentor. 
Barye knew well by heart and instinct the characteristics of the 
animal world. Long association and study gave him the strength 
and delicacy of modelling with that subtle force that compels you to 
recognize even in this that the lion's heart would relent towards the 
half-subdued viper did it but know enough to keep its mouth closed. 
But how few of us do ? But no ; courage born of desperation loses 
discretion, and that lost, the foe becomes enraged, then relentless, 
and the tragedy speedily becomes final. Barye sometimes had a 
profound contempt for technique, i. e., conventional technique; in- 
deed, it might be said that rules were ignored, since his ambition was 
to create the direct chord of strength, ferocity, cunning, physical 
pain, cruelty, the savage pleasure pf displaying the victim, yet, 
withal, never forgetting the dignity of the animal world. 
" He always created his skeleton, and all parts were constructed 
according to the osteology of the animal. 
. Pity 'tis that his monument js inferior to his work. 

In dealing with the figure of Benjamin Franklin, John Boyle has 
dwelt generously, but with careful analysis of such contemporaneous 
matter as this city affords of the last-century printer, journalist, 
editor, and diplomat. 

Let us draw aside the portiere. There's Franklin, seated in a big 
Colonial arm chair, judiciary wise, and. in true consonance with the 
physical need of his weight and years. 

The slightly poised, but strongly marked and modelled head and 
face, set off by the thin, lank hair, is probably more fleshy than the 
bust by Houdon. From here down to the low-buckled brogans there 
is the feeling of strength, mental, physical, and intellectual, that must 
have been the essential make-up of one so many sided. 

The lines of the form harmonize well, from the retentive frontal 
down, merging into the accessories of the old snuff-colored, fur- 
trimmed surtout, the Georgian vest, opened at the neck for conceit 
to display the cravat, and unbuttoned below for comfort's sake. 

The right hand drops below the arm of the chair, to act as a foil 
against the left, which rests in ease upon the arm of the chair. 



Partly indicative of the combative condition of the occupant, I 
take it. r 

The essentials, portraiture and dress, have been closely adhered to, 
and John Boyle has successfully demonstrated his ability to give to the 
citizens of Philadelphia an appreciable statue of a figure that, with alt 
the wisdom contained therein, was never dignified or graceful. As a 
student of that good old preceptor, Pere Dumont, creator of Column 
Julliet, Boyle gave us what I have considered a truly American 
subject in his "Stone Age," wherein an Indian Squaw, brandishing 
a tomahawk in her right hand, holds with her left a wee papoose 
clinging tearfully to her bosom, while crouching at the right foot and 
holding on for dear sweet life. is another child, regarding with awe- 
stricken face the dead bear trodden down by the squaw's left foot. 

This is splendidly accentuated, finely grouped, and centered, mark- 
ing, by the woman standing in the defense of her children, a law uni- 
versal, though unwritten, grander than that recorded by man. 

The man, primitive or otherwise, gets up and leaves for God knows 
where, and comes back when he chooses, but the woman, backed by 
the love, innate and maternal, stands by her children for ever and 
aye. 

This group occupies a spot on a rising knoll in the West Park. 

Along on the east river drive, about 500 yards above the Girard 
Bridge, and backed by a rough-cast stone bridge, stands the silent 
figure of the hero of Appomattox. Three years ago, and I watched 
with breathless interest the casting, never realizing while clad in furs ' 
in the far Northwest that I should stand beneath, a silent spectator, 
when the veil was drawn aside on that warm, sunny 27th of April. 

The figure of the silent general, possessing all the passiveness, the 
sphinx-like character of the man, is at once a signal note of Sculptor 
French's keen ability. In the execution of the work the sculptor has 
kept untrammeled the tenets of his grateful art. Heroic in size, it 
possesses all the attributes of honest portraiture, dignity of bearing, 
and the sense of absolute repose. 

Clad, in the full uniform of a general, the cloak so characteristically 
his, gave to the sculptor full scope in breaking up the harsher lines 
pertaining to the belted uniform, lending depth and vigor to the tout 
ensemble. Again that dominant sugar-loaf slouched hat, beneath 
which the bearded face, modeled to human intensity, serves but to 
strengthen the pose typical of one pondering over some field tactics 
or strategical problems. 

If my memory serves me aright, Sculptor Potter modeled the horse 
from a direct descendant of a horse presented to the great general 
by the Sultan of Turkey. Certainly the issue is a commendable one ; 
both horse and rider are in sympathy, one able to stand, the other 
to "git." 

No better applause or louder praise could be given the sculptors 
for their good, honest work than that which rang from the throats 
of the masses and drownedthe reverberations of the saluting artillery. 

W. P. LOCKINGTON. 



THE ROMANCE OF MICHAEL ANGELO. 

TT has been observed that, of all those who cultivate the sciences 
and arts, painters live longest, enjoy better health and are least 
subject to mental alienation and brain diseases. This good fortune 
is attributed to the counterbalancing effect of the work of head and 
hand, producing a sort of harmony throughout the moral as well as 
the physical being. However true this may be, no class of men and 
women have experienced in their lives so much of event, variety, and 
misfortune in the domain of Love as these selfsame painters, illus- 
trating in Art what Theophile Gautier declared to be true in poesy — • 
that "at the bottom of all poetic vocation lies love for a woman." 
The "divine passion," more potent than ambition, seems destined for 
all time to be the grand arbiter of destinies. David sinned for 
Love's sake ! Sappho died for it ! Leonora was the song of Tasso ; 
the memory of Petrarch is never -separated from that of Laura ; the 
beautiful Alexandra inspired Aristotle ; and the celestial name of 
Beatrice illuminates the pages of Dante. But, however sorrowful 
may have been the loves or poets, there is no sadder love-story on 
record than that of Michael Angelo, no love-life fuller of despair, 
although his great, rugged soul, his austere nature and his immense 
genius would seem to lift him far above the storm of human passion 
and the weakness of heart-needs. 

Love came to him but once, and that late in life, for he was fifty- 
one years old when he made the acquaintance of Vittoria Colonna. 
She was a w'oman of high and loyal character, of noble birth, and 
crowned with the laurels of poesy. She had married, at seventeen, 
Francois d'Avalos, Marquis de Pes.cara, a young and brilliant mili- 
tary officer, who died from the effect of wounds, leaving her a widow 
at that age said to be so dangerous in women — thirty-three. She had 
idolized her husband, and her love remained for him after his death 
as deep and ardent as before. She felt that, having been his wife 
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once, she was his wife always, and nothing ever induced her for 
one moment to swerve from her high fidelity. 

After the death of Francois d'Avalos she wrote a series of poems 
commemorative of his heroic deeds. These fell into the hands of 
Michael Angelo, and made such an impression upon him that he 
wrote a letter to the author, full of sympathy for her grief and of ad- 
miration for her poems. She replied in glowing terms of admiration 
for his, genius in Art. This was the beginning of their mutual 
acquaintance, and of his love. The correspondence continued, but 
Vittoria constantly refused to allow him to visit her, and it was not 
until ten years later that she consented to receive his homage in 
person. 

She had come to Rome and was stopping with her sister-in-law, 
Jeanne d' Arragon. The follies of youth, as well as its radiant hori- 
zon, were over for both, if for the one they had ever existed. But in 
this love, born so late in life, the great artist hoped for a joy and a 
companionship which would enrich and gladden the downward way. 
He was not a lovable man in the common sense of lovableness. He 
was awkward and cold in the presence of women, and his tongue 
was not clever to express the great depth and tenderness of his soul. . 
His face had never recovered from the disfigurement produced by 
the blow given, by Torrigiano. But love, beautifying ugliness, and 
throwing charms over a thousand defects, wrought no miracles for 
Michael Angelo. His heroine was too fine and high, too closely 
wedded to an absent but ever present friend, to be seduced by his 
worship. 

Despairing at length of winning her for his wife, he resolved to be 
philosophic and adore her from afar. But at times the old love and 
old ardor of his passion would leap up like rebellion in his heart, 
and break down his strength. One day, when his agony of soul 
seemed to have reached a climax no longer supportable, he fell on 
his knees, and, like the Psalmist, cried out, " I cry to Thee, O my 
God ! it is Thee alone whom I invoke against my blind and vain pas- 
sion." It was then he wrote, "Was there ever' such a fate — to give 
love, worship, devotion, and fidelity for the disdains of grief and a 
continual death ! " 

"St. Peter," "Moses," and "The Last Judgment," show Michael 
Angelo's genius, but the sonnets he wrote to Vittoria Colonna alone 
reveal his heart. A writer of that epoch describes her as being one 
of the most illustrious women of Italy and Europe, chaste, beautiful, 
spirituelle, and learned. 

One day after she had come to Rome to live she consented to pay 
the artist a visit, in the little house he had built at the foot of Mount 
Cavallo. It was a red-letter day for Michael Angelo, and no divinity 
descended from heaven could have been received with greater dis- 
tinction. After that visit a friendly degree of intimacy was estab- 
lished. Their conversation was never allowed to rest upon any topic 
less sublime than religious art and the high benevolences of life. 

It was at this time that the artist made for and submitted to Vit- 
toria the designs for his " Christ on the Cross," " The Dead Christ on 
the Knees of his Mother," and "Jesus at the Well of the Samaritan 
Woman." He sent them to her with a sonnet, in which he spoke of 
"her immense goodness," his too "feeble talent," and his despair 
that his " fragile and perishable work would never equal the divine 
grace that shed around her." • 

It was quite natural that he should wish to paint her portrait, to 
make her statue, to league to posterity the beauty of the woman he 
worshipped. Nothing could be more touching than the sonnet he 
addressed to her, in which he pleaded for this privilege — "so that, 
in a thousand years after our departure from this world, one may see 
how beautiful thou wert, how much I loved thee, and that I was not 
mad in loving thee." How Vittoria Colonna ever resisted such an 
appeal is difficult to understand. But she did, nevertheless, and de- 
voted herself to the asylum she had founded for young girls. Her 
health was always delicate, and she died at the age of fifty-seven. 
'■ During her short illness Michael Angelo never left the house where 
she lay dying. He was kneeling at her bedside when the supreme 
moment came — supreme for both, for she had ceased to live, and he,, 
for the first time during a devotion of more than twenty years, dared 
press hisflips to the brow of the woman he idolized. All the love of 
his life surged about his heart in uncontrollable grief, and, winding 
his arms about the lifeless body, he showered kisses upon her brow, 
her eyes, her hair, her hands, and, with a great heart-bursting sob, 
went out of the room. 

Years later, when the memory of Vittoria Colonna had become a 
soft and subdued souvenir, Michael Angelo was asked why he had 
never married. The question was idly put and appropriately an- 
swered : " I have had one wife too many," he replied, " a wife who 
has always persecuted me : it is my art, and my works are my 
children.' His grand but sad life finished at eighty-eight years, 
when he passed, let us hope, to a land where love has no contradic- 
tions, and where his great heart at last found richest satisfaction. 

" Mary W. 



THE LOMBARD SCHOOL. 

CIGHTSEEING in Italy is mostly confined to the visits of churches 
and museums where the works of the various Italian schools 
may be studied as in no other places. The Gallery at Milan offers 
an opportunity to find the best works of the Lombard School which 
centres there. 

First and foremost of the men prominent in this school was 
Daniele Crespi, who was, as Lanzi writes, "one among, those disr 
tinguished Italians, who are hardly ever known beyond their native 
place." He was born at Milan in 1590, and died of the plague, to-> 
gether with all his family, when the city was desolated by that 
scourge in 1630. "He possessed," continued his biographer,' "rare 
genius, and instructed by Cerano"— the name given to Giovanni 
Battista Crespi, his father, a man skilled in the sciences, as well as in> 
sculpture, architecture, and painting— '.'and afterwards by the: best 
of the Procaccini, he undoubtedly surpassed the first, and, in ithe. 
opinion of many, likewise the second, though he did not live to reach 
the age of forty. He had great penetration in learning, and equal 
facility in executing, selecting the best part of every master , he 
studied, and knowing how to reject the worst." In a note which/ap- 
pears in Roscoe's translation of Lanzi, it is stated that ^ Daniele 
Crespi's master, according to tradition, was the Cav. Vermiglio,' and 
his sty-le^lemonstrates it ; and as regards the best of the PrQCaccihi; 
cited by Lanzi as another instructor, there is a reason to conclude 
that Crespi was rather a rival than a pupil of the latter;". He 
practiced the maxims of the School of the Carracci, and was a fine 
colorist, as may be seen in existing works. His most celebrated 
paintings are — " The Descent from the Cross," painted for the church 
of Sta. Maria della Passione ; and a series of frescoes, illustrating, the 
life of St. Bruno, in the Certosa, an ancient monastery. The Brera 
Gallery, in Milan, contains several of his works ; notably,,''£hrist on 
his way to the Calvary " — a composition of numerous figures, in which 
the expression of the Saviour and the sympathy of his female followers 
are finely contrasted with the ferocious Roman soldiers who convey 
our Lord to the place of crucifixion. Another picture is " The'Stoning 
of St. Stephen," which is also crowded with figures; herej.too,. the 
look of majestic submission in the face of the martyr contrasts power- 
fully with the violence and anger depicted in the attitude, and ex- 
pression of his murderers. A third example, and in some respects 
one more worthy of remark than either of the others^ is "The En<- . 
tombment." There is a dignity of feeling throughout this composi- 
tion which is most impressive. Reverentially xlo Joseph of Arimathea 
and one of the disciples, St. Peter it may be presumed to represent, 
handle the body of the dead Saviour, and gently they prepare to' lay 
it in the tomb. Behind St. Peter is another disciple, possibly intended 
for St. John, though looking somewhat too old for him. as he is.gener- 
ally represented. To the right is the Virgin mother, whose face and 
attitude are significant of deep anguish; she is . accompanied by 
Mary Magdalene ; and on the other side of the tomb is another 
female, who may be Mary, the wife of Cleophas. The solemnity of 
the scene is heightened by the barren rocks in the background and 
by the gloom of the evening twilight ; though, to give brilliancy to 
the picture a strong sunset light is cast on the body of Jesus, its rays 
at the same time catching the faces of some of the mourning friends 
and disciples. The arrangement of the chiaroscuro is very powerful 
and effective. ..■',.. 

Pier Francesco Mazzuchelli is another artist whose works are rep- 
resented at Milan. He is generally known by the name of II Mazza- 
rone, or Moranzone, which he acquired from the place. of his birth, 
Mazzarone, a small town in the Milanese territory. He was born in 
1571, and died in 1626. I am not aware that any easel pictures by 
this artist are in existence. Lanzi says that Mazzuchelli, aJt£|* prac- 
tising in his native place, "directed his attention, to the Milanese 
School, in which he taught, and succeeded beyond all example in 
improving his. own style. He resided in Rome duringthe early part 
of his life, where he "painted some frescoes for churches. After- 
wards he went to Venice, and there studied the works of : Paul 
Veronese, Titian, and other great masters of the Venetian School, 
whereby he improved so much as a colorist that a picture, "The 
Adoration of the Magi," which he subsequently painted for the 
church of San Antonio Abate, in Milan, appears so much superior 
to the same subject painted in Rome for the church of San Silvestro, 
in Capite, that they seemed to be the works of different hands." 
In 1626, Mazzuchelli was invited to Piacenza to paint the frescoes 
in the dome of the cathedral ; but he only commenced the work, 
dying there in the same year. The paintings were carried on and 
completed by Guercino ; they are considered among the finest 
works of the kind which the latter artist produced. Mazzuchelli 
was much patronized by Frederic Borromeo, Archbishop of Milan,: 
and by the Duke of Savoy, who knighted him. 

One of the comparatively early painters of the Milanese School was 



